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WILPF INAUGURATES JANE ADDAMS CENTENNIAL 


Branches Spark 
Centennial 
Committees 


Community ad hoc committees start- 
ed by WILPF branches throughout the 
country are laying plans for a wide 
variety of Jane Addams commemorative 
activities. Representatives of social 
work groups, settlement houses, YWCAs, 
recreation associations, labor, churches, 
libraries. NAACP and Urban League 
are joining with WILPF in asking for 
proclamation of a Jane Addams day 
or week, articles in the press, radio and 
TV programs. dinners or meetings, and 
art or folk festivals in her honor. 

Carmelita Hinton’s recent cross coun- 
try trip stimulated formation of such 
committees in the Detroit area. Denver, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena. San Jose. San 
Francisco, Berkeley, Portland, Seattle. 
Milwaukee and Madison. Interviews 
with reporters and radio and TV inter- 
views with Mrs. Hinton as_ national 
chairman of the Centennial Committee 
brought excellent publicity on Jane 
Addams to the public. 

Here are a few examples of plans 
underway in these and other communi- 
ties: In /nkster, Michigan, twenty-five 
community leaders including the Presi- 
dent of the Village Council responded 
to the first WILPF meeting invitation. 
Plans include an essay contest in the 


Jane Addams helping children get ready 
for a Hull House music program, 1928. 


schools, programs on Jane Addams in 
most organizations during 1960 and a 
possible fiesta in the spring. 

Chicago evening group has spent the 
fall on a program called “Jane Ad- 
dams Unfinished Business.” They are 
also offering to present programs on 
Jane Addams before other Chicago 
groups with a choice of a book review. 
a speaker. a pageant and exhibits. 

In Denver, besides working on the 
ad hoc committee, the January WILPF 
meeting will hear two members give a 
detailed account of Jane Addams’ life. 
In February. Senator George Brown, 
a Negro. “will speak on the origins of 
the NAACP (Jane Addams was one of 
the group of founders in 1909), dis- 
crimination here and in the South, and 
Jane Addams’ father’s friendship with 
Abraham Lincoln.” according to Ger- 
trude Wissing, Public Relations Chair- 
man. 

Rhode Island has a community com- 
mittee initiated by the Providence 
Branch. NAACP and social work groups 
all active. The Governor is provicining 
September 25 through October 1, 1960, 
Jane Addams Week when a big confer- 
ence will be held. An essay contest in 
the schools in the spring on “1960 prob- 
lems and what I think Jane Addams 
would do about them” will be started by 
a half-hour TV interview with committee 
members. 

Oakland County, Michigan, has 
formed separate committees to work 
with schools, churches, libraries etc. 


Jane Addams (about 1890) 


They plan an outdoor Jane Addams fes- 
tival in June emphasizing her interest 
in people from foreign countries. 

Atlanta, Georgia, has just sponsored 
a performance of “Which Way the 
Wind” on an integrated basis —a sub- 
stantial step in itself toward Jane Ad- 
dams’ ideals and are working on a 
luncheon or dinner in the spring to 
raise funds for the Centennial. 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Thomas Hall, WILPF, the Sz. Louis 
Centennial Committee is one of the first 
to be established. Their purpose is to 
relate Jane Addams’ life to today’s 
problems. They plan a big public meet- 
ing in the spring and special programs 
for social workers, schools, churches, 
and libraries as well as _ extensive 
publicity. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF JANE ADDAMS 


By Helen Siu, Jane Addams Branch 
This year marks the 100th anniversary of the birth of Jane Addams of Chicago’s 
Hull House. She was the first American woman to be awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
(in 1931) because of her work through the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. The forces Miss Addams set in motion were so dynamic that, in spirit, 


she remains vividly alive today. 

From her experience with people of 
many different national backgrounds, 
she was convinced that mankind could 
live at peace and that any disputes be- 
tween nations could be settled peacefully 
through negotiation. She felt that in 
peaceful times man grows in humani- 
tarianism. in times of war he regresses 
and loses many spiritual gains. She be- 
lieved that the highest expression of 
patriotism was the effort to build a land 
free from hunger and oppression. 

Her contributions extended from 
local. state. and national to international 


levels. She founded Hull House in 
1889, one of the first social settlements 
in the United States, in an immigrant 
section of the Chicago slums. Through 
her work there she learned that she had 
to look beyond her immediate neighbor- 
hood for the solution of social problems. 
She agitated public opinion to oppose 
child labor and was responsible for the 
enactment of laws forbidding employ- 
ment of children under 14 and safe- 
guarding women factory workers against 
dangerous and unhealthy conditions. 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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My Friend, Jane Addams 
By Alice Hamilton, M.D. 


As one of the few surviving friends 
of Jane Addams I have been invited to 
join in a tribute to her on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of her birth. 


Like many of those who knew her 
and shared her attitude toward war and 
peace, I have wondered what would 
have been the impact upon her of the 
Second World War. For she would 
never have abandoned her pacifism, as 
many did, myself among them. She had 
at once the courage to follow the course 
in which she believed, and a deep sen- 
sitivity of what that brought—aliena- 
tion from her people. 


Eleanor. Fowler 


UN Observer 

Mrs. Caroline Malin 
32 Gramercy Park 
New York 3, N. Y. 


WILPF 

Legislative Office 
214 Second St., N.E. 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Dr. Alice Hamilton 


I saw this in 1915. We had just re- 
turned from the Hague Peace Congress 
of Women and from her journey to 
the Allied capitals. In one of her pub- 
lic talks about the war she told what 
was a matter of common knowledge 
“over there,” that before soldiers were 
sent in a charge “over the top” they 
were given, by the British, a ration of 
rum, by the Germans. one of ether. The 
public reaction to this speech was amaz- 
ing. She was denounced for slandering 
the brave English soldiers, for we Amer- 
icans were then in a mood of senti- 
mental glorification of the soldiers. Ap- 
parently dying was all they were asked 
to do, not killing. 

Jane Addams really suffered during 
that time of alienation from the mass 
of her fellow countrymen. I fear that 
had she lived to face the second great 
surge of hatred of the enemy, she would 
have been forced again to take a stand 
that outraged public feelings and cut 
her off from the people she loved. I 
am glad she escaped that. 

But I know that she would share our 
joy today that total disarmament is on 
the international agenda and our hope 
that peace will finally be secured. 


MODERATION IS KEYNOTE 
OF UN ASSEMBLY 


By Caroline Malin, 
U. S. Section Observer 


As the fourteenth session of the UN 
Assembly ended, the general impres- 
sion of the three months’ work was one 
of striving for new solutions for old 
problems. There was little excitement 
for newspaper headlines, and most of 
the speeches had a tone of moderation. 


The unanimous vote on the disarma- 
ment resolution showed overwhelming 
endorsement for the 10-nation confer- 
ence which will meet this winter. 


Discussion of economic questions 
showed greater recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of industrialized countries 
for the development of poorer countries. 


Last year there was fear that an 
Asian-African bloc might develop in the 
Assembly. This did not happen, how- 
ever, and these countries frequently 
split their vote on resolutions, as did the 
Latin Americans. 

The Palestine refugee situation 
brought forth many of the old bitter 
speeches, with the U. S. and other West- 
ern countries urging the Middle East 
to take more responsibility and to find 
just ways of ending the problem. It 
was voted to extend relief for 3 more 
years, to increase vocational training if 
funds are available and to reactivate 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
of 1948 consisting of Turkey, France 


and the U. S. 


There is real hope that this is the 
last year that the Algerian question will 
be on the agenda. It was treated with 
moderation by most of the speakers, 
who wanted to encourage the French 
to continue negotiations with Algerians. 
The resolution presented by the Africans 
and Asians did not receive the necessary 
two-thirds vote as many delegates were 
fearful of upsetting DeGaulle’s nego- 
tiations. 

A resolution was passed initiating a 
study of capital punishment. 


The U. S. statement that it will no 
longer submit reports on Alaska and 
Hawaii to the Committee on Non-Self- 
governing Territories was accepted with 
congratulations. The USSR announced 
that they will cooperate on studies of 
Outer Space. 


These are some of the issues which 
reflected in this Assembly a growing 
recognition of the need for international 
law and organization. 


NOW 


Eighteen national women’s or- 
ganizations including WILPF have 
joined in NOW — National Or- 
ganizations of Women—for Equal- 
ity in Education. Together they are 
calling a national conference at 
the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., February 17-19, 1960, to 
dramatize the consequences of seg- 
regation and to work out plans for 
action. Orlie Pell, WILPF Presi- 
dent, is Program Chairman. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt will be the keynote 
speaker. All WILPF Branches are 
invited to take part. More infor- 
mation from NOW, 15 E. 84th St., 
New York 28, N. Y. 


1960 LETTER TO | 


In accordance with our annual cus- 
tom, each Senator and Representative 
has been sent the following letter ex- 
pressing the WILPF point of view on 
national issues for 1960: 


Dear Mr. (Congressman) : 


As the 86th Congress enters upon 
its Second Session, the United States 
Section of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom asks 
your consideration of some urgent mat- 
ters of unfinished business. Our con- 
cerns are related to the great unfinished 
business of our generation: the transi- 
tion from the state of precarious peace 
based on war preparations to a secure 
peace based on complete world dis- 
armament and the growth of world law. 
The unprecedented visit of Premier 
Khrushchev to this country has drama- 
tized the world’s hope that the two 
major powers may now open a way 
toward this transition. 

Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives have an important 
role of advice, support. and criticism 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. The 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom believes that Con- 
gress neglected some of these opportuni- 
ties during the First Session. When the 
President took a courageous initiative 
to “thaw some of the ice” in the cold 
war through personal diplomacy, Con- 
gress—with some notable exceptions— 
conspicuously failed to support him. 
On the other hand, when the President 
increased the chance of nuclear catas- 
trophe, and further complicated the 
problem of disarmament controls by 
agreeing to give the means of nuclear 
destruction to still more countries, Con- 
gress failed to exercise its power to 
withhold consent. It even failed to in- 
form itself and shed the light of ade- 


Representatives of the WILPF presenting to Dr. Augus 
for Refugees, a check for $1500 toward the Jane Ad 
Austria. It was the third such gift from the United State 
(Norway); Carolyn Malin (U.S. Section Observer at t 
(International Representative of WILPF at the UN). 
Brenda Baily (U.K.); and Orlie Pell (President, U.. 
Sections which have contributed are Britain, Denmark, 
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[TER TO CONGRESS 


quate debate on the facts of this im- 

: portant move. thus raising doubts as to 
the seriousness with which the United 
States seeks disarmament. 

Ways t» must be positively 
sought. and this Congress has the oppor- 
tunity to contribute significantly in the 
search. It can encourage honest and 
conciliatory negotiations for disarma- 
ment and for political settlements in 
the trouble spots of the world — instead 
of a rivalry of propaganda. It can sup- 
port continuation of the moratorium on 
nuclear tests while these delicate nego- 
tiations are brought to fruition. It can 
help educate the public to facts which 
reveal the pitiful futility of “civil de- 
fense” against nuclear warfare. It can 
help prepare the way for the economic 
adjustments of the transition to a peace- 
time economy. Senators and Representa- 
tives can set an example for other pub- 
lic officials in showing restraint in their 
public statements so that necessary criti- 
cism and evaluation of the adversary 
does not lapse into needless provocation. 
With the Administration sympathetic to 
elimination of the Connally amendment 
restricting the powers of the Interna- 
tional Court, the Senate may at last be 
able to reverse this mistaken action—as 
has been recommended by the American 
Bar Association and urged by eminent 
jurists throughout the world. 

But real peace and stability in the 
relations among nations cannot be 
achieved while great inequalities exist 
in levels of living. The rising aspira- 
tions of the developing countries give 
an explosive force to these inequalities. 
This country must continue to help les- 
sen the gap by contributions from agri- 
cultural surpluses, technical assistance, 
and by doilar loans and grants. Our or- 
ganization endorses the multilateral ap- 
proach to economic aid of the proposed 

(Continued on Page 4) 


to Dr. Auguste R. Lindt, UN High Commissioner 
the Jane Addams House for refugees in Spittal, 
e United States Section. Lejt to right: Sigrid Lund 
Observer at the UN); Dr. Lindt; Adelaide Baker 
at the UN); Mrs. P. O. Veistrup (Denmark); 
President, U.S. Section, WILPF.) Other WILPF 


in, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Israel, and Canada. 


Jane Addams, with U.S. delegation to the Hague Congress, May, 1915. 


JANE ADDAMS AND LABOR 


By Lucy Hassler, Secretary. WILPF National Labor Committee 


AFL-CIO 
CENTENNIAL 
RESOLUTION 


Recognition of the far-reaching 
effect of Jane Addams’ interest in 
trade unionism was shown when 
the AFL-CIO Convention meeting in 
San Francisco in September, 1959, 
adopted the following resolution: 


WHEREAS. The year 1960 will 
mark the 100th Anniversary of the 
birth of Jane Addams, pioneer in 
the battle for equal justice, social 
welfare and an enlightened inter- 
national order . . . The American 
people owe much to Jane Addams 
. . » She sought to make govern- 
ment rather than private charity 
responsible for the public welfare. 
and helped fashion a revolution 
which has not ended yet. and 

WHEREAS, The labor movement 
owes a particular debt of gratitude 
to Jane Addams. She . . . worked 
side by side with the union move- 
ment in behalf of minimum wage 
legislation and laws to end child 
labor, and 

WHEREAS, In her later years 
she applied her knowledge of people 
and of social institutions to the 
struggle for a system of interna- 
tional peace based on justice . . . 
and she put her understanding to 
work as president of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom . . . and 

WHEREAS, Jane Addams_ in- 
spired a generation of leaders and 
workers in the cause of social wel- 
fare... Her ideals and goals — for 
human betterment, for racial equal- 
ity. for world peace —- are today 
the ideals and goals of all enlight- 
ened men and women. She showed 
the way. therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO 
joins with other organizations in 
the community to celebrate the ca- 
reer and achievements of Jane 
Addams at the time of the 100th 
Anniversary of her birth in 1960 
and pledges itself, to continue to 
strive for the goals to which she 
devoted her life. 


The contributions which Jane Addams 
made to the American labor movement 
were numerous, varied and far-reach- 
ing. Some of the measures for which 
she fought are today taken for granted; 
some are yet to be achieved. 

Jane Addams might have been fore- 
casting automation when she wrote in 
1907, “This generation is constantly 
confronted by radical industrial changes, 
from which the community as a whole 
profits, but which must inevitably bring 
difficulty . . . These difficulties should 
be distributed and not allowed to fall 
completely upon working people . . .” 

In 1910 she wrote on unemployment, 
“Of ajl the aspects of social misery 
nothing is so heart-breaking as unem- 
ployment .. . we eagerly threw ourselves 
into a movement to procure free em- 
ployment bureaus under state control.” 
In the same year she wrote on child 
labor, . (we) suggested to the 
Illinois State Bureau of Labor that they 
investigate the sweating system in Chi- 
cago with its attendant child labor .. . 
as a result, the first factory law of 
Illinois was passed, regulating the sani- 
tary conditions of the sweatshop and 
fixing fourteen as the age at which a 
child might be employed.” 

Jane Addams worked hard for en- 
lightened public opinion, for protective 
legislation for women and children, and 
for the right to organize. She was deep- 
ly interested in labor journalism and 
labor education. In 1922 she chaired a 
committee set up by the AFL Workers 
Education Department, for the estab- 
lishment of a Chicago Labor College. 

She had earlier supported the pro- 
gram of Governor Altgeld of Illinois 
for child labor laws, better industry- 
labor arbitration, and collective bargain- 
ing. 

For many years the Hull House Lec- 
ture Program, with the cooperation of 
the Chicago Joint Board of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
offered a variety of classes on such 
topics as The New Immigration Law, 
Women in Industry and Politics, The 
Negro in Chicago, and Reconstruction 
in Europe. Professors the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and labor and politi- 
cal leaders conducted the classes. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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1960 — LETTER TO CONGRESS — (Continued from P. 3) 


International Development Association. 
We deplore the recent decision requiring 
the spending of foreign aid funds only 
in the United States and urge Congress 
to reverse this policy. 

The League reaffirms its faith in the 
United Nations as the best instrument 
for making peace secure. We believe 
that the United Nations cannot ac- 
complish its purposes while the People’s 
Republic of China — with its incredible 
potential for good or evil — is excluded 
from representation. The United States 
must resume its tradition of recognizing 
de facto governments once they are 
clearly in control. This would mean 
agreeing to some form of representa- 
tion of the People’s Republic of China 
in the United Nations. It need not mean 
condoning any wrongs committed by 
the Communist Government of China. 
nor sacrificing the interests of the people 
of Taiwan or the personal security of 
their leaders. Americans cannot afford 
the mutual misconceptions inherent in 
the policy of isolation from China. A 
start must be made toward renewing re- 
lations without loss of self-respect by 
either party. 

Also in recent years our country has 
sometimes placed restrictions on com- 
munications between people by its cur- 
tailment of the right to travel. We urge 
Congress to reject any attempts to limit 
this basic right except where a national 
emergency has been declared or where 
an individual, indicted for crime, seeks 
to escape judicial process. 


JANE ADDAMS — (Cont. from P. |) 


She also helped in establishing the 
world’s first juvenile court in Illinois. 

She believed strongly in human rights 
and equal justice for all. In 1909 she 
helped to found the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. She felt that “labor unions 
more than any other body have secured 
orderly legislation for the defense of the 
feeblest.” 

She worked valiantly for world peace 
from 1915, when she presided at the 
first International Congress of Women 
at the Hague, until her death in 1935. 
She felt that “the disorder of war is 
but the ugliness and disorder of slums 
magnified,” and “under an enlightened 
industrialism, peace would no longer 
be an absence of war, but the unfolding 
of world-wide processes working for the 
nurture of human life.” 

When World War I ended, while the 
Peace Conference was meeting in Paris, 
Jane Addams convened the Second 
Women’s Peace Congress in Zurich in 
May, 1919, with 16 countries repre- 
sented. They voted to become a perma- 
nent organization, the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Free- 
dom, with Jane Addams as the first 
President. She continued to head the 
WILPF throughout the rest of her life. 

This Centennial year will be widely 
observed to remind those who have for- 
gotten and to inform those who have 
never known what she stood for, strove 
for, and accomplished. We should stress 
her four great concerns: social better- 
ment. equality of races, justice in gov- 
ernment. and peace. 


While our country spends and risks 
so much to maintain ideals of the “free 
world,” some of these ideals remain 
unrealized for many of our own citi- 
zens ‘who are still dezyived of the funda- 
mental right to vote. The right to an 
equal public school education and the 
right to decent housing are subject to 
continuing discrimination in violation 
of the equal protection clause of the 
Constitution. The League hopes that 
you will support the legislation needed 
to protect these rights, such as provision 
for Federal registration for voting in 
Federal elections and the other recom- 
mendations of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion; and also authority for the At- 
torney General to initiate suits in civil 
rights violations. 

Realizing that these goals will not be 
easily accomplished. we earnestly wish 
you the measure of health, energy. and 
inspiration needed to achieve them. A 
list of bills and resolutions introduced 
in the First Session, which the League 
feels would do much to implement the 
above, is attached. 


Sincerely yours, 


Orlie Pell 
President, U. S. Section 


Annalee Stewart 
Legislative Secretary 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED is 
the new movie, “On the Reach.” 
from the novel by Nevil Shute. It 
pictures the aftermath of a nuclear 
war triggered by mistake, with 
people living out the last few 
months left to them before radio- 
active clouds in the upper atmos- 
phere wipe out all life. See it—and 
take your complacent friends. 


Statue of Jane Addams on the new south 
wing of Riverside Church, New York City. 
On either side of her there are statues 
of St. Paul and Albert Schweitzer. 


LITERATURE CORNER 


Jane Addmas Centennial pamphlets: 
Jane Addams, Sept. 6, 1860-May 21, 
1935 
10c each, $1.50 for 25, $4.25 for 100 
Jane Addams Speaks 
5e each, $1.00 for 25. $3.00 for 100 
Jane Addams and the Unions 
5e each, $1.00 for 30, $2.25 for 100 
Jane Addams, Prophet and 
Contemperary in Social Work 
5e each, $1.00 for 30, $2.25 for 100 
(Hull House ordered 500 
copies of this pamphlet) 
Jane Addams on Peace and War 
Se each. $1.00 for 30, $2.25 for 100 
Jane Addams Centennial 
(describes Centennial projects; for 
fund-raising and promotion — free 
What We Owe to Jane Addams of Hull 
House, by Karl Detzer 
(Reprint from the Readers Digest) 
5e each, $4.00 for 100 


% 


Centennial seals (blue and white) 
are 50c per sheet of 30. Bulk prices 
on request. 

The Literature Committee has _pre- 
pared a Kit on Germ Warfare, now 
available at 25c. 

CENTURY OF STRUGGLE, The 
Woman's Rights Movement in the Unit- 
ed States. by Eleanor Flexner. Harvard 
Press. 1959. $6. 

This is the first complete history of 
the women’s movement in this country. 
It contains a very readable summary 
of women’s activities in the 19th cen- 
tury, relating them throughout to the 
main currents of American history, 
especially, of course. to abolition. There 
are excellent sketches of Emma Willard. 
Mary Lyons, Prudence Crandall. Mar- 
garet Fuller and scores more who played 
their part in emancipating women. The 
20th century is less fully treated, with 
major emphasis on the internal struggles 
of the suffrage organizations. The 
Women’s Trade Union League gets a 
well-deserved chapter. But there is very 
little on women’s role in achieving bet- 
ter conditions in prisons, asylums. 
schools, and slums; almost nothing on 
child labor; and no mention of the 
peace movement. In spite of these limi- 
tations this book should be required 
reading for anyove interested in the 
American women’s movement. 

Eleanor Fowler 


LABOR — (Cont. from P. 3) 

Although Jane Addams felt that 
strikes were not an ideal means of set- 
tling labor disputes, she was always 
ready to help strikers and their families. 
The doors of Hull House were open to 
a steady stream of groups struggling 
to solve problems of low wages, night 
work, intolerable working conditions 
and child labor. 

Jane Addams’ interest in trade union- 
ism is being carried on in the WILPF 
today. A National Labor Committee of 
the WILPF keeps the members informed 
and recommends action on trade union 
issues. The 1958-1960 Principles and 
Policies states that “a vigorous and dem- 
ocratic labor movement is the best safe- 
guard for the rights of workers, and 
contributes to the best interests of a 
sound economy.” 
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